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H.M.S. "TECUMSETH", 1815 
by John R, Stevens 


The hulk of His Majesty's schooner—gunboat THCUMSETH (1/) was raised on August 29, 
1953 after being 125 years on the bottom of an inlet off Georgian Bay, This was done 
through the initiative of Wilfred Jury, Professor of Archaeology at the University of 
Western Ontario, whose services had been engaged by the Town of Penetanguishene to ex- 
plore sites of local historic interest; more particularly naval and military establish- 
ments built there following the War of 1812-1814, The property on which these stood 
had been purchased several years prior by the Town for parkland use, The officers 
quarters of the military garrison, a handsome stone building constructed in 1830, is now 
a@ museum that is very popular with summer visitors, 


After uncovering the foundations of the naval storehouse, saw-pit and forge at the 

old dockyard, as well as some 30 buildings at the garrison, Professor Jury resolved to 
try and recover the wreck of the ex-American schooner—gunboat SCORPION that the towns- 
people wanted as a relic, Her name was well known to local antiquarians, and her bell 

‘ hung in the military church of St, James-on-the-Lines built contemporaneously with the 
garrison, The SCORPION's sister ship the TIGRESS had been raised some 20 years previously 
and placed in a small park, The ravages of time and vandals had reduced the latter to 
a mere shadow of her former self, and a relic with a bit more flesh was desired, ‘The 
owners of a large dredge stationed at Penetang offered the use of their equipment to 
carry out the project. A wreck was eventually located, and with the event being televized, 
was dragged ashore on the site of the Red Wharf of the old dockyard, (See LIFE MAGAZINE, 
November 23, 1953) 


Port side, view of the bow of the TECUISETH, Photo by J. 2% Stevens 
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Mr. C. H. J. Snider of Toronto, marine historian and columnist for the 
2 Toronto ''Telegram ('"'Schooner Days"), was on hand when the vessel was raised 
and knew before her forefoot broke water that the wrong vessel had been recover- 
ed. He had, in fact, known of this wreck and others since early in the century 
when an old resident of the district had advised him of the names of four war ves- 
sels that were scuttled in accordance with the Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1817 that 
limited Naval Armaments on the Lakes. These were the schooners SURPRISE, 
“« ex TIGRESS5/ and CONFIANCE, ex SCORPION built at Presque (Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania) in 1813 (2/), and the TECUMSETH and NEWASH built on Chippewa Creek 
(near Niagara Falls, Ontario) in 1814 and launched early in 1815. The NEWASH 
was converted to a brigantine the year following (1816). 


In the enthusiasm of the moment, the name U.S.S.SCORPION was painted 
on a number of cannon balls found in the wreck, and the ''Stars and Stripes" flown 
over the abbreviated stern post of the ex TIGRESS which had been moved from her 
park to asite a few feet from the new museum, It should be remembered that both 
the TIGRESS and SCORPION were prizes-of-war in consequence of daring boat at- 
tacks by the crew of H.M, schooner NANCY 3/ (which vessel had been burned in 
the Nottawasaga River, about 20 miles from Penetang - - by an American force 
including the brig NIAGARA in addition to the TIGRESS and SCORPION). Since all 
the wrecks of naval vessels in the harbor were legally the property of the Crown, 
the use of the old name and flying of the American flag was not only thoughtless, 
but constituted a serious breach of etiquette. It was difficult to convince the good 
people of Penetanguishene that their "prize" was not the SCORPION even after Mr. 
Snyder confronted them with the building plan of the TECUMSETH (or sister ship 
NEWASH). Public interest in the wreck declined rapidly, and to quote "Life": 
"the townsmen learned a horrible fact, e.g. the skeleton was not the glamorous 


ee SCORPION, but an old British bucket that was built in 1815 and never got near the 
War", 


"Bucket''? Her plans are reproduced herewith and should dispel any notions 
of that kind. The plans, in the collection of the National Maritime Museum Green- 
which are fortunately the most complete of all those of British fresh-water men-of- 
war. They alone include a deck plan; this having only been uncovered in 1950 by 
Lt. Col. Howard I. Chapelle (N.R.G.) while searching for American material at the 
Museum. It was a fascinating experience to be able to compare a vessel of such 
age with the plans from which she had been built. 


The TECUMSETH had suffered in the salvage operation. The foremost. 
frames, planking and ceiling had been wrenched off in the effort of breaking the hull 
free of the bottom with a "clamshell" dredge. The larger portion of the hull fortu- 
nately suffered little damage. The frames were complete to the first futtock heads 
with the planking preserved almost to that height. The larboard side was in rather 
better condition owing to the fact that it had been covered with mud and debris. The 
larboard topsides had at some time collapsed inward with the result that early in 
the salvage operation it was thought that there were two vessels, one on top of the 
other. These topsides must have been almost intact, but were broken when being 
brought up. A section 30 feet long was raised almost undamaged, comprising the 
side from the deadflat to station 11, in addition to a 10 foot section of the bow a- 
breast the foremast. The chain plates on this section were responsible for the 
identification of the wreck as the TECUMSETH. 


The frames were,all on 30 inch centers without more than a quarter of an 

e 7 inch variance. The boxem scarph 4/ uniting the stem to the keel was, relative to 
the plan, shifted forward 6 inches; this did not affect the curve of the stem, al- 
though the gripe was rather fuller than the original plan indicated. The scarphs of 
the deadwood, apron, keelson and stemson were also slightly shifted. The height 
of cutting-down aft was less than designed, resulting in a straighter keelson. All 


modifications from the plan were made only to make the best use of available 
timber, 


= 
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The workmanship in the vessel was first rate, but the timber used was all 
straight grained. The exception to this was the cat-heads, one of which was found. 
The structure was almost entirely oak, although curiously enough, several of the 
floor timbers were pine. At the turn of the bilge, there was evidence of a belt of 
pine planking of which only two strakes remained. 


All the beams between the masts, with the exception of the two foremast and 
the aftermost, were supported on pillars stepped on the keelson. They were not 
perpendicular to the base line, as the bulkheads are shown in the building plan, but 
were inclined so that they would be perpendicular with the line of flotation. The 
pillars, after their heads had been fitted in mortises in the beams, were driven 
into their steps through scores entering from abaft. The scores were plugged to 
prevent the pillars from working out. One of the fillers was still in position when 
I examined the wreck. 


mation to knees were heavy chocks placed under the shelf at the ends of the pivot 


beams. The position of the beams agreed closely with the builder's plan. An extra 


one had been inserted between the fore hatch and pivot beam. The complete bulk- 
head, or rather the components thereof, dividing the fore platform from the hold 


was sorted out of a pile of miscellaneous wrec kage. In this pile were many sections 


of beams, carlings, ledges, hatchways, and one of the topsail sheet bitts. 


Short stumps were all that remained of the rail stanchions. Whereas a number 
of them agreed with the plan, it was obvious that there were more than there ought 
to be. It is possible that several stumps may have been timber-heads for mooring. 


There are several points of conjecture, none of which are serious. One im- 


portant question exists as to how the anchor was raised. TECUMSETH's plan, like 
many plans of similar schooners, shows no provision in this connection, and nothing 
was found in the wreck to indicate what was done. It is possible that there may have 
been a winch on the bowsprit bitts, and that the cable was brought in by means of a 
messenger. Another problem related to how were the training tackles and breech- 


ing of the pivot guns arranged? It is hoped that these problems will stimulate dis- 
cussion in the "Nautical Research Journal" - for it is only in such a manner can 
such information get into print. 


is wondered how the NEWASH fared as a brigantine - as the nearness of the fore- 


mast to the stem must have proven to be a complication in the handling of the fore 
course, 


The TECUMSETH and NEWASH were completed too late to see service in the 
War of 1812, but were built within sound of the conflict on the Niagara frontier; and 
in fact, while Fort Erie, less than ten miles away, was in enemy hands. The build- 


ers must have suffered immeasurable hardships, with all supplies having to be 


brought from Kingston, either through the bush, or by ship to Niagara-on-the- Lake 
(then known as Newark) and thence transported by land over the Niagara escarpment. 


In 1815, TECUMSETH and NEWASH along with two small schooners SAULK 
and HURON (ex American SOMERS and OHIO - captured in boat attacks) were stat- 
ioned at the mouth of the Grand River, now the site of Fort Maitland. The ships 
were employed in patrolling the British side of the lake to prevent smuggling. 
American trading vessels were stopped and searched, and if no contraband found, 


given papers of clearance permitting them to proceed to their Canadian destination. 
Tempers on both sides of the border were still inflamed, and the inevitable occurred 


The beams were united to the side by a wide shelf, to which they were bolted; 
this in turn being edge bolted to the clamp strake and frames. The closest approxi- 


The spar dimensions of the TECUMSETH have not been found, but can be rea- 
sonably worked out from Fincham's tables (reprinted in "Baltimore Clipper" by H. 
I, Chapelle published in 1931). The letter of 1815 (reproduced at the end of this art- 
icle) is most interesting for the light it sheds on the handling of the two vessels. It 
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when the merchantman JULIA was challenged by the TECUMSETH and refused to 
S lay to. The TECUMSETH chased the JULIA into the mouth of the Detroit River, 

firing on her during the pursuit, but the JULIA escaped capture. Charges of piracy 
were levelled at the British for this act, but the situation was eventually smoothed 
over. Occasional outbursts of similar nature continued to inflame nations passion 
even after the middle of the 19th century. 


sale in the ''Upper Canada Gazette''. The sails and rigging were probably disposed 
of in this manner, but the hulls - which may have been sunk "'in preservation" as 


were the ships at Kingston, Sacketts Harbor and Erie - found no takers and remain- 
ed undisturbed until 1953. 


Rowley Murphey in the preparation of this material. An article by Mr. Murphey 
appeared in the Spring issue of "Inland Seas", in 1954. 


In 1816, TECUMSETH and NEWASH were transferred to Penetanguishene to 


n join the SURPRISE and CONFIANCE, A drawing of the Naval Establishment com- 
“pleted in 1818, shows the latter two ships in commission, but the larger vessels 
were dismantled and moored close to the positions where the TECUMSETH was 
later found. This print also included the survey vessels BEE under construction on 


approximately the same spot where the wreck of the TECUMSETH was pulled 
ashore. 


In 1832, the hulls and gear of the TECUMSETH and NEWASH were offered for 


-0- afte. 
PARTICULARS 


I wish to acknowledge the valuable assistance given by Mr. Snider and Mr. 


Tecumseth was a Shawnee Indian Chief and warrior whose tribe had been driv- 
en from their living area by the movement of white settlers to the region west 
and south of Detroit. He was a close friend of the British General Isaac Brock 
and played an important role in the capture of Detroit in 1812. The Chief was 
killed at the Battle of Moraviantown shortly after Perry's victory at Put-in- 
Bay which forced the British to retire from the Detroit River frontier. There 
are legends to the effect that his body was flayed by American frontier rifle- 
men who used the skin to make razor strops. The remains were recovered by 
his tribesmen and burried secretly. The precise location of the grave has 
never been determined. 


The Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1817 was a mutual agreement to restrict the naval 
forces on each lake to one vessel for each side, and armament consisting of 
one 24 pdr. long gun only for each vessel. The war vessels then extant were 
to be disposed of either by sale to commercial interests, or to be sunk. The 


terms of the agreement were not fully complied with for many years there- 
after. 


H,M.Schooner NANCY was originally built for John Richardson of the North- 
west Fur Company at Detroit in 1789. She was well finished and had a figure- 
head carved by William Skilling of New York. Her hull was raised in 1929, 
and has been preserved in a memorial on Nancy Island, Wasaga Beach, 
Ontario. The remains are not complete enough to enable an authentic recon- 
struction, however a model was built by Mr. Snyder representing his inter- 
pretation of the original vessel and is on display in the Toronto City Hall. 


The "boxen scarph'"' related to a typical English dockyard practise. Refer to 
last page, figure 1, of article by W. Pratt in the October 1953 issue of the 

"Nautical Research Journal" and for a detail of its cmstruction see page 12 
of "Old Time Ships'' by J. R. Stevens. 
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The TIGRESS and SCORPION were built by Noah Brown at the foot of Sassafras 
Street, Erie, Pennsylvania in 1813, It has been often stated that the TIGRESS 

_ was purchased, having been the merchantman AMELIA, Correspondence be- 
tween Daniel Dobbins and Paul Hamilton (Secretary of the Navy)-as quoted in 
Laura Sanfords "'History of Erie County''-establishes the TIGRESS, SCORPION 
and PORCUPINE were built together. TIGRESS was launched on the 15th of 
April and the SCORPION early the following month, as on the recommendation 
of Henry Eckford she was lengthened 12 feet. Dimensions of the TIGRESS 
were: Keel - 50 feet; Beam - 17 feet: Hold - 5 feet. 


The National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, England, has plans, registered 
number 4562 (two sheets), covering two schooners e.g. TECUMSETH and/or : 
NEWASH, It might also be of interest to know the original draghts were dated 23 
April, 1815, Naval Yard, Streets Farm. Details of the vessels follow: 

Length on the Range of the Deck - - - 70 feet 6 inches 


Keel for tonnage 52 " 4,75 inches 
Breadth - Extreme 24 " 5 inches 
Moulded “a 

Burthen in Tms -- 166 19/94 
Armament - Two, 24 pounders, guns 

Two, 32 carronades 
Crew - approximately 40 men 


Since this article was written, information has been received that a Royal 
Canadian Naval Officer engaged in research of the R,C.Navy in London, found the 
Log of the TECUMSETH covering her early years. Dimensions of her (schooner) 
spars were given, also a listing of new spars for conversion toa brigantine. Actu- 
ally, only the NEWASH was so converted. Every effort will be made to obtain the 
data so that a suitable spar plan can be drawn up for future inclusion in this 
JOURNAL, | 
ote 


(To: A,G,.Law, Naval Storekeeper, Kingston) St. Lawrence, Kingston 


4th October, 1815 
Sir: 


In consequence of the accidents which befell the TECUMSETH and NEWASH at 
their first sailing, it appears to me that they would answer better rigged as brigan- 
tines, and I propose that one of them shall be altered and so rigged during the win- 
ter as an experiment. I therefore beg that you will please give directions to prepare 
Square sails of the becessary dimensions for her foremast and that Mr. Moore will 
report the dimensions proper to the masts and yards. . 


The schooners head sails and furniture which will in cmsequence become inap- 
plicable to the one so altered will be reserved as spare gear for the other. 


I enclose herewith a list of Rigging now rove on bard the NEWASH which I beg 
you will have entered in a warrant to regulate their future supplies of furniture and 
have further to desire that in all the future equipments of these and other schooners 
on the Lakes, square main topsails shall not be issued, but that gaff main topsails 
and main topmast staysails shall be given them in lieu. I beg likewise that such of 
the schooners as desire it may be fitted with a trysail mast to set their foresails on, 
by which they will be able in fresh breezes to strike the lower yards with more se- oS 
cutiry and even to set the topsail to advantage with it in that situation. 


(signed) E, W. C. R, Owen,Commodore 
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AN ACCOUNT OF RIGGING AVD SAILS BELONGING 10 H.w.S, "NEWASH", by 2 THOMAS BUSHBY, COMMANDER 
MOHAWK BAY, 19th SEPTEMBER, 1815 


EQUIPMENT DESCRIPTION QUANTITY EQUIPMENT DESCRIPTION QUANTITY 


Anchor, Best Bower cwt. 2 qtr.cwt. 

Anchor, Small 
Cablets 

Cablets 

Cablets 

Bowsprit Shrouds 

Bobstay 

Jibboom Buys 
artingale Stays 
Flying Jib Stay 

Jid Hallyards 

Jib Sheets 

Jib Dovmhauller 
Flying Jib Hallyards 

Flying Sheets 

Flying Downhaller 

Horses for Jib Boon 
Fore Shrouds 

Fore it. Head Pendants 
Fore Runners 

Fore Tackles 

Fore Yerd Lifts 

Fore Braces 

Fore Trusses 

Fore Eorses 

Fore Slings 

Fore Throet Hallyards 
Fore Peak Eallyards 
Fore Vengs 


Fore Falls 

Fore Peak Breils 

Fere Throet Breils 
Fore Foot Brzrils 

Fore Sheets 

Fore Topmst. Shrouds 
Fore Stay 

Fore B:ckstays 

Fore Toosl, Hallyards 
Fore Sheets 

Fore Clue Lines 

Fore Bowlines 

Fore Horses 

Fore Topsl, Lifts 
Fore Breces 

Fore Tooscllent Stay 
Foretop Eellycrds 
Foretop Sheets 
Foretop Downhauller 
Signal Eallysrds 
Squaresail Hallyards 
Squrresail Sheets 
Kain Shrouds 

Main Mast Head Pendts. 
wain Head Stay 
Mein Deck Stay 

Main Deck Stay 

Main Runners 

Main Tackles, 

Main Geff Throat Hyd. 
Main Peak Doe 

Main Throat Downhaul 
Main Peak Downhaul 
Main Boom Sheet 

Main Boom Topping Lift 4 
Main Boom Topping Falls2 
Lazy Guy 4 
Tackle for Lazy Guy 
Main Reef Tackle 

Main Reef Pendents 

Main Topmast Shrouds 
Main Topmast Stay 


Geff Topsail Hallyards 2$ inch 4o fathoms 
Geff Topsail Sheets 4o 
Gaff Topsail Tecks 5 
Gaff Topsail Dowmnhmler 2 
Cat Falls ob 10 


BLOCKS DESCRIPTI 


& 


Cat Blocks Double 


1214 
Fore Top Bowline Single 6 
Flying Jib Downhailer 
and Hallyard Single 6 
Standing Jib Downhamler 
and Hallyard Single 6 
Standing Sheets Single 8 
Flying Jib Stay Single 6 
Fore Brace Single 6 
Fore Lift Single 6 
Fore Topsail Sheet Single 9 
Fore Tops2il Hallyard Single 6 
Fore Lift Double 8 
Peak Hallyards Double 9 
Peak Hallyards Single 9 
Throat Hallyards Double 9 
Throet Hallyards Single 9 
Topsail Hallyard 
and Clue Line Dowble 6 
Square Sail Hallyard Single 6 
Fore Runner & Tackle Single 9 
3 
6 
6 
9 
6 
9 


Fore Runner & Tackle Double 
Brail Blocks Single 
Brail Blocks Double 
Fore Sheet Single 
Fore Vangs Single 
Nain Stay Doudle 
Main Runners & Tackles Single 9 
Mein Runnder & Teckles Double 9 
Boom Lift Sinele 10 
Boom Topping Lift Falls Double 8 
Boom Topping Lift Single 8 
Throat Hellyards Double §& 
Throet Hellyards Single 8 
Peek Hellyard Double 8 
Peek Heallyerd Single 8 
Throct Downhaul Single 6 
Peak Downheul Double 6 
Boom Sheets Double 9 
8 
6 
6 
8 
6 


= 


fy Mw 


Lazy Guy Double 
Lazy Guy Single 
Reef Tackle Double 
Reef Tackle Single 
Geff Tops'l Single 
Geff Topsl. Sht. Halyd. Single 
Gaff Topsl. Downhlr, Single 


SAILS (one of each) 
Flying Jib Fore Topgallant Sail 
Standing Jib Boon Mainsail 
Geff Foresail Main Topsail (a) 
Squere Sail Main Topgallant Sail 
Foretopseil (a) to be converted into 
a Geff Topsail 


WANTING TO COMPLETE FOR SIX LIONTHS (selected items *) 


Rope - from 3/4 to 43 inches and 1 coil to 30 fathoms 
Tellow = = 56 pounds 

Junk 5 cwt. 

Lead Lines (deepsea) 1; Handlines, 4; Log -ines, 8 
Canvas, one bolt each of nos. 5, 6, 7 & 8 

Twine and needles in proportion 

3 — hour; 4 mimte; mimte 

Signal Eallyards 3/4 


Paint - White, 30 lbs,; Black 30 lbs.; Yellow, 10 lbs. 


SW 
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Illustrations from the first book published 
on the North American Continent 
relative to shipbuilding 
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4iNSTRVCION, 


NAVTHICA,PARAEL BVEN 


Vio, y regimicnto dc las Naos, fu traga,y 
y gouierno conformeala altura de Mexico. 
Copuefta por el Doctor Diego garcia de 
Palacio, del Cdfejo de fu Magettad, 
y fu Oydor enla Real audié- 
ciadeladicha Ciudad. 
Dirigido, al Exccliécifsimo Senor Don Aluaro Manrrique,de 

guaiga, Marques de Villa manrrique, Virrey, Goucr- 

nador, y Capitan gencral dcftus Reynos. 


Con licencia, En Mexico,En cafa de Pedro 
Ocharte. Afio de 1 5 g 7. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF SHIPBUILDING IN THE NEW WORLD 
By Horacé K. Richardson, M,.D.,N,R.G. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


It was inevitable that the theater of European culture would expand as the 
quality of new inventions, new knowledge and broader imagination developed. It wa: 
only a question of time before the American Continents, the New World - would be 
discovered. As in all cultures, it was the development of maritime art and nautical 
science that made possible the extension of known horizons. As voyages of discov- 
ery increased and as geographical boundaries were extended, it followed that ships 
would be constructed in increasing numbers, as the primary means of communica- 


tion between these newly discovered lands and for their later colonization and com- 


This study was undertaken as an attempt to discover, if possible, the earliest 
examples of this ancient art in the New World and the North American Continent. 
Its purpose in to include chronological examples of original cmstruction, major re- 
pairing, outfitting, careening, caulking and cleaning, all of which functions fall pro- 
perly into the general subject of shipbuilding. It does not claim to record every 
instance of shipbuilding, but will attempt to include the earliest examples, espec- 
ially those which had a major historical significance up to the year 1600. It does 

not intend to cover the purely technical aspects of shipbuilding. 


"It was the gentle custom of the ancients to number amongst the gods, those 

heroes by whose genius and greatness of soul unknown lands were discovered. Since 
we, however, only render homage to one God in Three Persons, and consequently 
may not adore the discoveres of new lands, it remains for us to offer them our ad- 
miration.....'' Thus it was that Peter Martyr d'Anghiera opened the writing of 

2 his ''DeOrbe Novo- The Eight Decades" in 1516, — 


When one considers the circumstances under which the first ships were built 
by the early explorers in the New World, one can only express unbound admiration 
for the ingenuity, resourcefulness and courage which they exhibited, not only for 
their discoveries, but also for the ships which they constructed. Surrounded by 
hostile natives, in a variable and unpredictable climate, the absence of seasoned 
timber, the difficulties in obtaining metals, and the lack of proper cordage for the 
standing and running rigging and proper materials for efficient sails, it is a wmder 
that seaworthy ships could be constructed at all. In spite of great frustrations and 


almost unsurmountalbe difficulties, many sturdy vessels were built and served 
their purposes well. 


500 - 800 A.D. The first account of shipbuilding in the New World comes to us 
through tradition. 'In Mexico there is a Zapotic legend of a white-skinned teacher 
who came by the sea from the east in a ship with wings, bearing a cross. The na- 
tives called him (Wixipecocha (Quetzacoatal). He is said to have remained with them 
for several years". During this time he taught them a new religion. He finally sail- 
ed away again to the east in a vessel, which he had made of skins, promising to re- 
turn someday in the first year of some 52-year cycle of the Mexican calendar. This 
is believed to have occurred in the period between 500 and 800 A,D.(Ref. 12, p.259) 
In Peter Martyr's "De Orbe Novo", he also mentions this legend and continues with 
an account of the crosses having been found in Yucatan, especially the great cross 
at Palinque. (Ref. 27, Vol. Il, pp. 7-8) Del Castillo also records it. 


When Montezuma finally surrendered to Cortes in 1521, it was reported he 
ee said, "At a time beyond the recollection of any living man, a great prince mounted 
on a ship brought our ancestors to this land", According to tradition this Prince 
promised to return, and when Cortes arrived in the first year of one of the 52-year 
cycles of the calendar, Montezuma and certain of the Aztec High Priests believed 
his arrival was the fulfillment of the ancient promise. 


— 
merce, 
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At the time of errimi,. one a the ‘aphes noblemen, Tendile, noticing a rusty 
helmet on-one of Cortes! soldiers stated, "It is like one they possessed which had @ 
been left to them by their ancestors of the race from which they had sprung, and 

that it had been placed upon the head of their god "'Huitzilpotchite'' (Mexican god of 

War) (ref.6). It is an interesting report that when Cortes entered the great temple 

in Mexico'City, he discovered on the head of Huitzilpochite a rusted helmet of for- 

eign origin. Where did it come from? Could it have been left by Prince Madoc, the 
Welshman, who has been credited with a voyage to America circa 1170? In 1584 

there appeared in London a translation of Cardoc of Llancarfin's History.of Cambria 
(Wales) in which this voyage was described. The evidence to support the story is 

that certain individuals have discovered traces of the Welsh language among the | 
American Indians and the legends of a white race having spent some years in Mexi- 

co and then departing -- "proofs not sufficient to attract the confidence of those who 

look for historical tests". (Ref. 13 pg. 71-72, Vol. I) 


1000-1007 From one of the Icelandic sagas, the Codex Flateinsis (The Flateyjar- 
bok), written in the 14th century and preserved in the Copenhagen Museum canes 
the story, "The next summer Thorvald went eastward (from Vinland, where he had 
spent the: winter) with the trading ship and followed the coast to the northward. Then 
outside a cape, they had a hard storm and being thrown on the shore there, broke 
the keel under the ship, so that they were long delayed while repairing the ship... 
Then Thorvald said 'I desire that we erect the old keel on the cape', and called it 
Kialnar Ness (Cape of the Keel), and this they did''". This is supposed to have been 


on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 


To repair the ship; Thorvald's had to remove everything from the ship, ‘heel 
it over, find trees of sufficient size, cut and trim the timbers, remove the broken 
keel and do the heavy carpentering of setting in the new One. (Ref. .2, p.126) © ; 


1371 One of the most controversial maritime documents of ancient history 
was a book and chart published in 1558 by Nicolo Zeno of Venice. These were sup- 
senate based — letters written by the brothers Nicolo (Sr.) and Antonio Zeno, 


Nicolo, the son, claimed he had discovered the letters whén he was very 
young and not knowing their value or content, destroyed most of them. However, a 
few along with a chart were preserved. Later, when he had learned of their real 
value, he published them in 1558. For many years, the statements camtained inthe 
book were carefully and exhaustively investigated by competent historians and navi- 
gators. Opinions as to the value of the letters was expressed in terms ranging from 
"complete falsehoods" and "tissues of fiction''to "complete acceptance". One of . 
the factors taken as evidence of their being fraudulent was - that when published : 
the chart presented lines of latitude and longitude drawn thereon. These were not. 
known in 1390-1404 when the chart was supposed to have been drawn by the. brothers 
Zeno. They were known by 1558, when the book was published, and it has been said 


there was evidence that Nicolo, Jr. drew them on the chart just prior to publication 
of the book. 


. From the published letters it would appear that in 1390, Nicolo Zeno: of Ven- 
ice, wishing to extend his knowledge of the world to the north, and especially to 
England and Flanders, outfitted a ship and started for these countries, On the way, - 
his ship was driven off course by a storm and finally wrecked on the coast of Fris- 
landia. He was rescued and protected from the hostile natives by one Zichmni, now 
. identified as Prince Henry Sinclair of Orkney and Caithness. 


Recognizing Zeno's superior knowledge of shipbuilding, navigation and gun- . 
making, Prince Zichmni held him practically a prisoner until 1394 when Zeno died. 
However, while he still lived, Nicolo had invited his brother Antonio in Venice to — 
come to Frislandia, which he did in 1391. He also was held captive by Zichmni, and 


| 
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after the death of Nicolo, took his place as chief navigator for the Prince, who iat 
Ea the time was attempting to consolidate his power over the islands. During this 

period, both brothers had been writing descriptive letters to another brother Carlo, 
in Venice, The content of these letters were the basis for the book published by 
Nicolo, the son. 


While Antonio was in his employ, Zichmni decided upon a transatlantic expe- 
dition, being stimulated by two accounts of land lying about 1900 miles to the west- 
ward. First was the report of the Thorfinn Karlsefini expedition of 1006 to Mark- 
land (Nova Scotia) and Vinland. The second was a tale about four fishing boats that 
put to sea from Frislandia in 1371 and were finally wrecked on Estotiland (New- 
foundland). All but six men were lost. The six reported to have been captured and 
held prisoner by a native chief because of their knowledge of new ways of catching 
fish. They used nets, a method unknown to the Estotilanders. Later, the six men 
were sent southward to a new land known as Drogio. Again they were wrecked and 
for thirteen years one of the men was passed from chief to chief because of his | 
skill in fishing. This individual finally learned of an approaching ship from Estoti- 
land and made a successful escape and returned to this country. He lived there 

for several years and engaged in trading ventures. After accumulating sufficient 
wealth, he outfitted a ship and returned to Frislandia. His story about the new coun- 
try to the westward inspired Zichmni to build his ships and organize a voyage of 
discovery. (Ref. 28, p. 9 gg.) 


For the next 120 years, the recording of examples of shipbuilding in the New 
World drops into oblivion. There must have been instances, but a diligent search 
of the literature of the period discloses none. Occasionally, one discovers hints 
that imply ships must have been built, but documentation is absent. It is known that 

* before the arrival of the Norsemen in America, a race of people known as the 
Culdees lived in the Merrimac Valley in New Hampshire. Icelandic sagas mention 
them as being of Irish origin and archeological discoveries confirm this belief, 

One can hardly avoid speculating as to how they arrived and by what means they 
departed. Did they build ships? A rune-stone found in the region contains the word 
for "sea", (Ref. 36, ch. X) 


1492 And then comes the year 1492 and Columbus, who has well been called the 
connecting link between the 15th and 16th centuries of navigation, ship-building and 
maritime efficiency. From this time hence, documentary evidence is voluminous, 
interesting and informative, but with many relevant details omitted. 


J. A, Wright, in his "History of Cuba", states that while waiting the return 
of a small party which he had sent inland (on his first voyage), Columbus careened 
his vessels for the purpose of examining the hulls and making minor repairs. This 
is the first documented example of shipwrighting in the New World (Ref. 21, p6). 


Again on his first voyage under the date of November 25, 1492 Columbus 
wrote in his Journal "'.,.the only other attention NINA's spars required was a new 
mizzenmast and yard, which the men cut and fitted from native pine in Cuba". 
(Ref. 25, Vol. 1, p. 154) 


1493 On January 14, at the Bay of Arrows in Hispaniola (Haiti) - now known as 
Bahia de Samana - Columbus was "eager to find a suitable beach for careening and 
caulking the NINA and the PINTA before sailing for Spain". (Ref. 25, Vol.1, p.401) 


& 1494 On the second voyage, Columbus wrote on May 9th, "after caulking his ves. 
sels and repairing his spars", sailed 34 miles to El Golfo de Bien Tiempo (Fair 
Weather Gulf, now called Montego Bay in Jamaica). (Ref. 25, Vol. II, p. 125) 
Columbus repaired his vessels again at San Nicolas, Hispaniola (Ref. 27, Vol. I, 
p. 104) and later at Puerto Bueno, Jamaica. (Ref. 25, Vol. Il, pa. 384) 
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1495 In June, while the fleet of Columbus was anchored off the settlement at 
Isabella on the north coast of Hispaniola (second voyage), an early hurricane of & 
great violence arose and destroyed his ships. Stout little NINA weathered the hur- 

ricane, but the other three, the SAN JUAN, the CORDERA and probably the GALL- 

EGA were broken up. Fortunately there were shipwrights at Isabella and the Ad- 

miral set about building new vessels from salvaged portions of the wrecks, In due 
course, a handy little caravel of about 50 tons, as nearly as possible a sister ship 

to the NINA, was built, launched and equipped sails and gear from the others. Offi- 

cially named the SANTA CRUZ, the seamen nicknamed her the "India''. Morrison 

states, ''This was the first vessel built in the Indies''. This was the first complete 


ship to be constructed in the New World on which there is documentary evidence. 
— 25, Vol. Il, p. 173) 


Peter Martyr states that Columbus ordered two caravels to be built, but be- 
fore they were completed, Columbus departed for Spain and they were finished by 
the brother of the Adelantado, Bartholomew Columbus. The ultimate use and fate 
of the caravels was not recorded. (Ref. 27, Vol. I, pa. 114) 


1498 Bancroft. wrote that Amerigo Vespucci, on his first voyage, reached ''the 
best harbor in the world near Cape Gracias a Dios (coast of Nicarague), where 
he resolved to repair his ships for the return voyage to Spain". (Ref.7, Vol.I, p.100) 


On the controversial second voyage, Vespucci was reported to have refitted 
his ships in Cuba; but Winsor disposes of this voyage was "rediculous", (Ref. 13, 
Vol. II, p. 143) 


After striking land at the end of this third voyage at Punta del Arenal in Tri- 
nidad, Columbus ''found a satisfactory harbor for repairing his vessels. (Ref. 27 


Vol. I, p. 132) | 


1500 In October of this year, Rodrigo de Bastidas and Juan de la Cosa sailed from 
Cadiz with the intent of exploring the Golfo de Venecia (Venezuela) and finding a 
strait through the continent. They coasted northward as far as Darien (Panama), 
but were unsuccessful in finding the strait. Upon starting for Spain, Bastidas found 
his ships so ravaged by the teredi that he was obliged to stop at Hispaniola to re- 
pair them. (Ref. 13, Vol. II, p. 189; Ref. 7, Vol. I, p. 192) 


1502 On his fourth and last voyage, after a severe hurricane in which many ships 
belonging to others were lost, Cdumbus found it necessary to refit his vessels at 
Azua (on Hispaniola) before proceeding westward, and then again at Puerto de 
Bastiminos. (Ref. 3, Vol. 9, pp. 206-216) 


Alonso de Ojeda, who sailed with Columbus on his first voyage and later 
swore in 1499 he had accompanied Vespucci on a voyage to the Gulf of Para (Vene- 
zuelan coast) sailed from Cadiz in January 1502 for his second recorded voyage to 
the Pearl Coast (north coast of Darien). Upon reaching the Gulf of Para, his ves- 
sels were in such poor condition that he was obliged to completely refit them. 
(Ref. 3, Vol. 9, pp. 119-298) 


1509-1510 In 1509, King Ferdinand gave Alonso de Ojeda authority over 
Nueva Andalucia in Darien; to Diego de Nicuesa he gave control of the region about 
_ Veragua in the west part of the Isthmus. Ferdinand de Enisco, one of Ojeda's 

lieutenants during the latters absence, sailed to Cartagena (Columbia) to oppose the 
Governor's authority. While waiting there to repair on of his damaged ships, Fran- 

cisco Pizarro, future conqueror of Peru, appeared in the harbor where one of his e 
ships was wrecked, (Ref. 13, Vol. II, p. 193) Upon hearing of de Ojeda's difficulty 
with Enciso, de Nicuesa went to his help from Veragua. On his return, de Nicuesa 
lost his way in the darkness and passed the Gulf of Veragua. Lopez de Olano be- 
lieving that de Nicuesa was lost, was chosen Governor. The ship that had been 
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rendered useless in the wreck at Cartagena was ‘hoaken up and "with the more solid 
timbers from the wrecked vessel and with beams cut from the trees. . .the Span- 
iards built a new caravel to provide for unseen wants'' and for the defense of de |. 
Ojeda's colony at Darien. (Ref. 27, Vol. II, p. 205) Bancroft states that in addition 
to the caravel, two brigatines were built at the same time. (Ref.7, Vol. VI, p. 307) 


1514 In April or June of 1514, Pedro Arias d'Avila, commonly known as Pedrar-~ 
ias, landed from Spain on the mainland of Darien. "The ships damaged in frequent 
gales had been repaired, the flagship having especially suffered the loss of her 
rudder". (Ref. 27, Vol. I, p. 345) 


1515 Juan de Tabira and Juan de Berius built three light brigantines, probably at 
Acla on the coast of Darien, for the purpose of attacking Dabaiba in Veragua, where 
it was reported there was a large temple built of solid gold and encrusted with val- 
uable gems. This, and three sub sequent expeditions to the same place under Bal- 
boa, Badajos and Pedrarias, ended in disaster. (Ref. 7, Vol. VI, p. 407 and Ref. 
13, Vol. Il, p. 198) 


1516 Between the time that Balboa discovered the South Sea on Sept. 25th, 1513 

and the arrival of his voluminous report to King Ferdinand, his enemies at Antigua 
pa several reports to the Court condemning him for many misdeeds and injustices. 
As a result, Pedro Arias d'Avila, the arch-villain of the entire Spanish conquest, 
was appointed Governor over Castillo del Oro and the entire region now known as 
Central America. He was charged to strip Balboa of all authority and to bring him 
to strict account for his misdeeds. ; 


Upon the arrival of Pedrarias during the spring of 1514, he first learned of 
Balboa's great discovery and ambitious plans for a South Sea voyage. In spite of 
this, he immediately had him arrested and ca~mfined in prison. Bishop Quivedo con- 
vinced Pedrarias of the great importance of Balboa's accomplishment and of the 
honors that would accrue to him in the eyes of the Sovereign. Balboa was released 
and by the middle of 1516 had again requested permission from the King to cmtinue 
his plan of exploring the South Sea. Anticipating Balboa's plan, the jealous and 
perfidious Pedrarias had secretly ordered the construction of three caravels in San 
Miguel Gulf on the western side of the Isthmus. The fate of these vessels has never 


been determined nor is there any documentary evidence to support their actual 
construction. 


Permission was finally granted Balboa to continue with his plans: of euplove- 
tion and with characteristic speed, he immediately rebuilt Acla on the Northern Sea 
as his headquarters and proceeded with one of the most ambitious, cruel and pre- 
posterous plans for shipbuilding ever concocted by man. Since timber of.a higher | 
quality grew on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus, Balboa proposed to cut his trees, 
form his frames and timbers for four vessels, and transport them, with all metal 
work, rigging, stores and sailcloth, over the mountains of Darien to the River 
Balsas (that empties into the San Miguel Gulf) a distance of 30 miles. 


One who has never been within the jungle on the Isthmus can hardly appre- 
ciate the tremendous undertaking that Balboa proposed. There were no roads across 
the Isthmus and the land was thickly wooded with towering, closely spaced trees 
through which sunlight seldom penetrated tothe ground level. Disease bearing in- 
sects, vipers, ferocious animals, heat and humidity were all there to trap the un- 
wary. Through this "green hell"', Balboa transported his ship timbers and supplies 
from the Atlantic side to the present Rio Sababa. This distance of a mere 30 miles 
cost the lives of over 2,000 native slaves, plus disablement and loss of many of his 
Spanish crew and workmen. Without this bitter determination, dogged persistence 
and utter disregard for the comfort, well-being and lives of others, it is doubted 
if Balboa would have realized his ambitious undertaking, but he did! 
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When the ship timbers and frames were ready for assembly, it was found | 
that they were so riddled with worms and insects that they were useless. Balboa 


-_promptly discarded them and the whole project was repeated, The second time, 


however, timber was cut closer to the river. After stupendous difficulties of ob- 
taining food and supplies were overcome, the four brigantines were finally com- 
pleted, launched and outfitted. And in such fashion, seccess, fame and riches lay 
ahead for the bankrupt farmer of Espanola who had arrived in Uraba as a sania 
concealed in the freight aboard Enciso's ship, to escape his debtors! 


While Balboa was carrying on all this work, one of his enemies named de 
Garbito, secretly informed Pedrarias, that son-in-law Balboa was not in love with 
his wife. The marriage had been one of convenience so that Pedrarias could exer- 
cise more control over Balboa. The informant continued with the revelation that as 
soon as Balboa sailed on his southern voyage, he planned to defy the Governor's 
order to return in 18 months and break away from his authority altogether. Pedrar- 
ias was furious at the news and determined to destroy Balboa. He had the latter 
arrested, placed in irons and tried for treason. The power of the Governor of 
course prevailed, and not long after, Balboa - discoverer of the Pacific - was be- 
headed along with four of his closé companions. Their heads were exhibited on 
poles as warning to all who would defy the Governor. (Ref. 7, Vol. I, Chs.IX- XII) 


1517 Francisco Hernandez de Cordova outfitted two ships and a brigantine in Cuba 
for a voyage to the Lucayas (Bahama Islands) to obtain slaves. He was blown off . 
course by a severe storm and landed in Yucatan. He explored the coast as far as 
Punta de Catoche, the northeasterly tip of the country. He returned home convinc- 
ed that Yucatan was an island. (Ref. 3, Vol. 9, p. 5 & Ref. 13, Vol. Il, p. 236) 


1518 Juan de Grijalva outfitted four vessels and left Cuba in April for a voyage of 
discovery westward. He rounded the cape at Catoche and sailed as far as San Juan 
de Ulua in Yucatan. At Puerto Deseado, he was forced to repair his leaky ships, 
and upon his return to Cuba he again careened his ships and repaired them at, . 
Touala, (Ref. 3, Vol. 9, pp. 21-30 & Ref. 6) 


1519 At the same site on the River Balsas where Balboa constructed his four | 
Ships, Gil Gonzalez built and launched four ships for a voyage of exploration in the 
South Sea. All vessels were wrecked before they reached the mouth of the river 
and the project was abandoned. (Ref. 7, Vol. 1, p. 482) Later, he built four more 
vessels at the same location for the purpose of trying to find a.strait between the 
two seas, After much wrangling. with Pedrarias, the four ships built by Balboa 
were turned over to him, thus making a small fleet of eight vessels. After several 
months of cruising northward, Gonzalez was obliged to enter Port St. Vincent (now 
Lower California) in order to make extensive repairs “pen his ships. (Ref. 4 Vol. 
I, p. 483) 


On November 18, 1519, Hernando Cortes be gan to build, repair and outfit 
ships in Cuba for a projected voyage toward Yucatan. 


1520. On February 18, 1520 Hernando Cortes set forth with a fleet of twelve well- 
equipped vessels, 508 soldiers, 109 sailors, 16 horses, 200 slaves and porters. 
On arrival at Villa Rica (near the present site of Vera: Cruz), he learned of the land 
of Montezuma and determined to visit and conquer this rich country. Through de- 
cejt and trickery, he scuttled his entire fleet so that none could desert him and re- 
turn to Cuba. This was the beginning. of his campaign against the Aztecs which 
finally ended in the of. Mexico in August 1521. 3, Vol. 9, Chs. 
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After Cortes defeated the Tlascalans in November 1520, he was determined 
to lay seige to Tenochititlan (Mexico City). To assist in this undertaking, "he at. 
once ordered timber to be cut for the construction of vessels to command the lake 
in the center of which lay the city. The ships were to be constructed under the di- 
rection of Martin Lopez, an excellent shipwright...Cortes ordered from the fort at 
Villa Rica, near Vera Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico, all the iron work, sail cloth and 
other necessities, which had been judiciously saved, when the Governor had scutt- 
led his fleet, to equip the vessels. Eight thousand men carried the timber ready 
shaped for every part of the thirteen vessels. In a short time by great exertion of 
Lopez, the hulls were completely finished", They were rapidly fitted out and made 
ready for instant use. (Ref. 3, Vol. 9, Ch XXX & Ref. 6, pp. 286-327) In Peter 
Mertyr's ''De Orbe Novo", he states ''Cortes had ordered thirteen of these boats, 
having two banks of oars, which are called 'brigantines', to be constructed. (Ref. 
27, Vol. Ii, p. 149) 


At this point, a discussion of the type of ship which the term "brigantine" 
was applied, might be in order. The term has caused much comment and investi- 
gation by many naval authorities. Documentary evidence appears to show that cer- 
tain types were open boats propelled entirely by oars. Martyr mentioned that they 
sometimes had "'two banks of oars''. Other types were fitted with temporary masts 
and sails in addition to the oars. Still others were of larger size, decked over, and 
constructed with permanent masts and a movable "'square-rigged" sail. It may be 
assumed that those built by Cortes must have been of the larger type because of 
Montezuma's expression "floating houses'' and because of the large number of men 
to be transported. Bancroft wrote, ''The boats were evidently half-decked because 
they carried artillery. 


1520 After the capture of Montezuma, Cortes had Martin Lopez build two addi- 
tional brigantines so as to be independent of the causeways in transporting his men 
into the city. Montezuma was so pleased with these wonderful "floating houses" that 
he readily gave permis sion to have the timber in the royal forest felled for this pur- 
pose. Orders were given to Sandoval at Villa Rica to send up from the coast, addi- 


tional cordage, sail cloth, iron and other necessary supplies. (Ref. 5, Vol. VI, 
p. 544) 


Magellan sailed from Spain on August 10, 1519 with five ships, e.g. TRINEF 
DAD and SAN ANTONIO each of 120 "'toneles'', CONCEPCION of 90, VICTORIA of 
85 and the SANTIAGO of 75 Toneles. Winsor states that ''the 'tonele' of seville was 
one fifth larger than the 'tonelada' of northern Spain, which corresponded to our 
ton; and the vessels of Magellan and Columbus were, in fact, so much larger than 


the size which is generally assigned to them in popular histories", (Ref. 13, Vol. Il 
p. 594) 


Magellan spent his first winter in the harbor of San Julian in what is now 
Argentina (49° s., 67° W.) While there, he built a hut for his forge to repair the 
iron work damaged on his vessels and, careening the ships on a beach, he went 
through the process of "'pitching'' them. Of the five ships and 237 men who sailed 
from Spain, only the VICTORIA and 18 men survived to land in the Bay of San Lucas 
in Spain on September 6, 1522. Among the survivors, was Antonio Pigafetta whose 
original rnanuscript describing the details of the voyage is preserved in the Biblio- 
teca Ambrosiana in Milan. Magellan's feat was not duplicated until Drake circum- 
navigated the world in 1577. (Ref. 31, Vol. II, p. 45) 


1521 Following the appointment of Oviedo y Valdes as Governor of Antigua and 
"escribano general" of the Province of Castilla del Oro, he erected a market, open- 
ed and operated mines, built ships and sent out expeditions to obtain gold and other 
supplies. He ultimately became the Historian of Tierra-Firme and his "Historia 

de las Indias'' became a standard authority. (Ref. 7, Vol. VI, p. 475 and Ref. 13, 
Vol. II, p. 209) 
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1522-1526 Pedro de Alvarado, under the command of Cortes, dispatched 

40 carpenters, sawyers, blacksmiths and seamen to the Rio Zacaluta (now Zaca-. 

tula on the boundary of Michoacan and Guerrero Provinces in Mexico) to engage in & 
shipbuilding for the purpose of colonization, (Ref. 7, Vol. VI, p. 623) and also for 

the. purpose. of locating a strait between the South and North Seas. Timbers and 

frames were cut, iron work fashioned and rigging assembled. Two caravels and- 

two brigantines were built there. Later, all of the work was destroyed by a disas- 

trous fire, but Cortes hastened to repair the loss. By the end of 1524, so much . 
progress had been made that hope was expressed the expedition could — by the. 

wiemie of the following year. (Ref. 7, Vol. II, pp. 140-142) 7 


Three of the vessels built at Zacaluta made a preliminary voyage to the 
north to.Santrago in Colima. Orders were received fran Spain to send this fleet. , 
across the Pacific to India, but the ship of Gievara, one of the Cortes' captains, 
was so worm eaten that it was unable to go. Later, several ships were on the 
stocks at Tehuantepec to replace those sent across the ocean. This was the first 
Spanish fleet to sail directly from America to India across the Pacific. (Ref. 7, 
Vol. VI, p pp. 143-144) : 


1523 “France sco de Garay fitted out a fleet of eleven new ies which sailed from 

Jam maica on June 26, 1523 with a force of 850. men and ample supplies. The. :pur- 

pose was to colonize the region around Panuco, north of Villa Rica - or what.is now 
known as Tampico. Cortes was informed of the expedition and upon its arrival on 

the Mexican Coast, de Garay was induced to go to Mexico City. Upon his arrival, 

he was amazed to discover that Charles V had already given Cortes a new royal | 

order confirming him in possession of Panuco. Very soon thereafter, de. Garay died 
suddenly in Mexico City. Most of his army decided to join forces with Cortes, | The 
Governor was most fortunate in obtaining a large force of fighting an, needed 
supplies and several new ships. (Ref. 7, Vol. VI, p. 140) & 


1524-1528 ' Cortes began the construction of a sufficient number of ships at 
Coatzacualo on the Gulf coast south of Villa Rica in which to transport his treasure 
and part of his followers back to Spain, He arrived at Palos late in 1528. { Ref. 5, 
p. 571 & Ref, 13, Vol. II, pp. 386-389) 


1524 About the time of Balboa's execution, Pascal de Andagoya (who had ‘come to 
Darien with Pedrarias in 1514) arrived in Panama after a prosperous voyage south 
of San Miguel Gulf. He used a small vessel which had been constructed on the west 
coast, While on this voyage, he learned from the natives of Biru of a fabulously | 
rich country of the 'Yncas" further south. -This information later influenced 


Pizarro to organize an expedition. (Ref. II, p. 58 & Ref. 13, Vol. Il 
506) 


Andagoya must have been the first European to see the great sailing rafts 
called "balsas". These were constructed of several logs of balsa wood held toget- 
her by lianas (a parasitic vine of great strength). Between the logs were boards 
that had been pushed down so as to act as keels, thus cutting down on side drift, - 
and making it possible. to sail to the windward. Masts were in the form of.shears 
held upright by stays made from vines. Sails were fixed to a cross spar in such a. 
manner that the mariners were obliged to climb the mast in order to loosen sail, 

In the book.""A Crossbowman's Story', Miller describes one of these rafts as being 
made of nine logs, 72 feet long with a beam of 24 feet, and capable of carrying 
three to four tons of cargo. (Ref. 38) 


1524-1526 Francisco Pizarro began his expedition southward Panama 
on November 24, 1524. He used Andagoya's ship and others built on the west coast 
for the purpose of investigating the country south of Biru. 


Not long after, Almagro 


- 
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built two additional ships at Panama for Pizarro's fleet. (Ref. 11) This was the 
beginning of an operation that resulted in the conquest of Peru and the Inca. 


1525 Cortes repaired a caravel and built a brigantine on the Pacific in Honduras 
from timbers taken from some wrecked vessels of the California expedition that 
failed so disastrously. He used these to return to Mexico. (Ref. 7, Vol. VI, p. 568) 


1526 The Spaniards built two ships “at the cost of seven" at Puerto de Plata (on 
north coast of Hispaniola) for purpose of exploring the archipelago of Lucayas (The 
Bahamas). Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon furnished the means for the building of one of 


these ships. He sailed in three large vessels in June, 1526. (Ref. 27, Vol. II, p. 
225) 


De Ayllon sailed up the coast with a fleet of three vessels, a caravel,breton 
and a brigantine, as far as Cape Fear in the Carolinas and the River Jordan. Winsor 
claims he sailed as far as Chesapeake Bay where he founded a colony on the site of 
the future English Jamestown. ''The first misfortune was the loss of the brigantine, 
but de Ayllon set to work to replace it, and built a small vessel such as is calleda 
'gavarra'. Winsor indicates this is the first instance of shipbuilding in what is now 
the United States. (Ref. 13, Vol. Il, pp. 240-241) 


1526-1530 With authority and approval of Pedrarias, after he had foolishly . 
sold his shares in the expedition, Hernando de Soto, Herman Pone and Francisco 
Camponon, all men of means, built two vessels on the coast of Nicaragua for ee 
projected voyage of exploration to Peru. (Ref. 7, Vol. VI, p. 612) 


1527 Nicoya Cordoba dismantled a ship on the west coast of Nicaragua at Granada 
and transported the frames, timbers and supplies over the mountains to Lake Nic- 
aragua where it was reconstructed. After sailing around the lake, Cordoba discov- 
ered the outlet to the Northern Sea down the Rio San Juan. He was the first Europ-~— 
ean to do this. (Ref. 7, Vol. VI, p. 513) 


1528 Panfilo de Navarez obtained a grant from King Charles V to explore and 
colonize the land in the Gulf of Mexico as far as Florida. After outfitting a fleet of 

awe ships at Barranedo, Cuba, he sailed on June 17, 1527. On his way, he was 

driven off course by a heavy storm and landed on the western coast of Florida ina 


bay he called Bahia de la Cruz, later identified on a chart drawn by Sebastian Cabot 
as Apalache Bay. 


De Navarez landed most of his men and traveling inland, found nothing of 
value. After weeks of great hardship, he returned to the coast and "not seeing any 
signs of his vessels -- set to work building boats with which to escape from the 
country", Fortunately for Navarez, his ship carpenter and blacksmith had been 
with the exploring party. Timber was laboriously felled and frames worked out of 
the unseasoned timber. The blacksmith collected horseshoes, stirrups, spears and 
other iron articles, and fashioned them into saws, axes, spikes as well as ship 
fittings. Ropes were made by braiding hair from the manes and tails of the horses 
with such other fibers as could be found. Men sacrificed their shirts and spare 
rags for sails. Finally it was necessary to slaughter the horses to prevent starva- 
tion among the men, who were so weakened from their exploration and work on 
shore that it took them from July to September to complete the ships. Eventually, 
five brigantines, each of 20 cubits, were completed and launched. 


After sailing along the coast for thirty days, all vessels were wrecked ina 
heavy storm. De Navarez and most of the crew were lost. Among those saved was 
Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca who, with three companions, wandered about the 
Rio Grande and California country for eight years. On April 1, 1536, they at last 
stumbled into the town of San Miguel in Sonolo, appearing more native than Spanish. 
The exciting story of this durable Citizen de Vaca is well worth reading. .(Ref. 13, 
Vol. Il, pp. 242-244 and Ref. 1, p. 15) 
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1530° ‘While Alvarado was in Spain, answering charges of embezzling State funds 
while in Guatemala, he caught the fancy of King Charles and was acquitted. Later’ 
the King grew interested in Alvaredo's scheme for shipbuilding on the southern 
shore of Guatemala for the purpose of exploring the Spice Islands and-developing 
South Sea trade and commerce. (Ref. 7, Vol. VII, p. 101) When Alvaredo return- 
ed to Mexico, Cortez sent him on an expedition to explore Honduras. The disas- 
trous failure of this voyage resulted in his return to Santiago where he dete rmined 
to build a fleet of vessels on the western coast of Guatemala. 


A suitable spot was found in the vicinity of an abundant supply of excellent. 
timber (modern Iztapa), and work commenced at once. (Ref. 7, Vol. VII, p. 122) 
Twelve vessels of various tonnages were constructed and completed. Two were 
lost in a storm in Fonseca Bay. Replacements were purchased from the estate of 
Pedrarias, and Alvaredo finally sailed for Peru in January 1534 with a galleon of 
300 tons, another of 160 tons and a third of 150 tons. The remaining eight were of 
100 tons more or less. After returning from this successful voyage, another expe- 
dition to the same country was planned. Three vessels were constructed and four 
others were on the stocks at Istapa partially completed. (Ref. 7, Vol. VII, p. 130) 


1532 During the absence of Cortes in Spain, four of his ships on the’ ways at Teh- 
uantepec had been allowed to decay, but construction of four more was begin at 
once. These were the SAN LAZARO and the CONCEPCION at Tehuantepec and the 
SAN MARCES and SAN MIGUEL at Acapulco. These ships, under.command of 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, were sent on an expedition toward the coast of Califor- 
nia. A short time later, another expedition was headed by Cortes in the same di- 
rection in two new ships built for the purpose. (Ref. 13, Vol. Hl, p. 441). 


1535 Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the Conqueror, ordered galleys to be built at 
Aréquipa on the coast of Peru (17° S. 73° W.) which he felt would give him control 
of the South Sea from Chile to Nicaragua. Apparently these were the first ships to 
be built in the Southern Hemisphere. (Ref. 7, Vol. VII, p. 257) Next year at Buen 
aventura, he built a brigantine in which to send his captured treasure to Panama.. 


1537 After San Domingo in Hispaniola ceased to be the seat of the Spanish Gov-. 
ernment, it was moved to Habana, Cuba. Here, because of the fine harbor, it be- 
came the rendevous for fleets sailing to and from Mexico, and from the homeland. 
Many fine ships were built and repaired in the local shipyards. (Ref. 21, p.224) 


1539 Under Cortes, Francisco de Ulloa fitted out three vessels on the west coast 
of Honduras for an expedition to the Gulf of California. In July, he sailed the 
furthest north of any of the expeditions thus far, and was the first to determine that 
lower California was not an island. Upon his return voyage, he sailed around the 
tip of the peninsula and continued northerly as far as 28° N. ; 


1539-1540 Alvarado built a second fleet of ships at Istapa after none all 
the material used in construction transported by slaves across the Isthmus from 
the east coast. (Ref. 7, Vol. VII, pp. 204-206) 


1541-1542 Francisco de Orellana was the first European to cross the South 
American continent. He accomplished this by building a brigantine on the Napo 
River at the foothills of the Andes, and a second on the Amazon itself at Aparia. 
After an almost continuous running fight with the natives, he finally arrived at the 
mouth of the Amazon in the latter part of 1542. He continued from there up the 
Coast to the Gulf of Para and past the dangerous "Dragon's Mouth"' to the Island 

of Cabagua on the northern coast of Venezuela. A spirited account of the expedi- 
tion is given in ''A Crossbowman's Story" by George Miller, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, N.Y., 1955. This book is based on the diary of the adventure as kept by 
Orellana's scrivener, Isasaga. 


; 
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a 1524-1543 Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo outfitted a fleet of vessels on the west 
coast, probably at one of the shipyards in Honduras, for a voyage up the Califor- 

nia coast. He sailed as far as 44° N, to what is believed to be the present Cape 

Mendocino. It is said that after the discovery of the South Sea, it took the Spanish 


thirty years to develop the coast as far north as Oregm. (Ref. 13, Vol. Il, pp. 
444-5) 


1543 Fernando de Soto left Havana on May 18, 1539 with a fleet of nine vessels 
which he had outfitted for the purpose of exploring Florida. Upon his death on 
May 21, 1542 at some location 200 miles above the mouth of the Mississippi, Luis 
Moscoso de Alvarado was elected Governor. The new leader continued to explore 
the country until conditions became so desperate, it was decided to return to Cuba. 


Near Aminaya, at the mouth of the present Red River, they discovered the 
best stand of timber they had seen in all Florida. Moscoso ordered the chains 
each man had brought to hold Indian slaves, all iron shot and similar articles of 
iron to be collected. A forge was set up and spikes made. Timber was felled and 
seven brigantines were completed and launched. ''They had no decks by which to 
keep the water from coming in. In place of decks, they laid planks so the sailors 
could go above to fasten the sails.'' On July 18, 1543, they sailed down the river, 
and after withstanding constant attacks by natives, managed to reach Panuco, near 


the present Tampico, early in September. (Ref. 16, Ch. XXXvi-XLII, pp. 263- 
304) 


1545 Verdugo, in his attempt to dominate the coast of Nicaragua, made ready on 
Lake Nicaragua three or four frigates which he built and sailed down the Rio San 
* Juan to the North Sea. (Ref. 7, Vol. VII, pp. 262-263) 


1559 During the Lacanden War, Gonzolo Dovalle decided to attack the Lacandons 
who lived on an island in Lake Nicaragua. ‘Supplies of all kinds were collected 
and two brigantines were built in sections and transported to the lake''". One 

ship was assembled and launched, but parts of the second were abandmed in the 
forest. (Ref. 7, Vol. VII, pp. 363-364) 


1562 Nicholas Barre, with a group of French colonists, established a settlement 
near the present Beaufort in South Carolina. Here, they built an unseaworthy 
pinnace and sailed for France. They got into serious difficulties, but were ulti- 
mately rescued by an English ship whose Captain carried them off to prison, 

(Ref. 1, pp. 15-6) 


On February 18, 1562, Captain Jean Ribault sailed from Dieppe, under 
orders from Admiral Coligny, to found a colony in Florida. Near St. Johns River, 
the Huguenots established a settlement at Port Royal. Ribault returned to France 
leaving Captain Albert in charge. The colony deteriorated rapidly and during July 
1562, the colonists revolted and killed Captain Albert. After this, they build a 
vessel to return to France. (Ref. 15, p. 502) 


1572 John Oxenham, an Englishman, landed on the Isthmus of Panama and con- 
cealed his craft in the underbrush. He marched to a river flowing southerly and 
here built a pinnace. Proceeding down the river unnoticed, he sailed to the Pearl 
Islands where he captured two Spanish vessels heavily ladened with gold and 
oy pearls. He was eventually captured though and put to death -- with his companions 
- by the Spaniards. Only five boys were saved, and these were sold into slavery. 
(Ref. 7, Vol. VII, p. 418) 


| 
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1575: : During this year, the French raiding parties were giving the Spaniards a 
difficult: time in Cuba. Cassion exclaimed "If I hada galley, they should not go un- 
chastened", The cumbersome galleons were now out of date. Shipbuilders in Cuba 
recommended the more easily manuvered galluots and frigate s, many.of which were 
built by Menendez at Habana and Bayamo. ag were said to have been models of 
speed ann maneuverability. (Ref. 21, p. —- 


1585 ‘Sir Richard Grenville made a voyage ‘to Virginia for the purpose a estab- 
lishing an English colony. He wrote, ''The 12th of May we came to ankor in the 
Bay. of Noskits in the Iland of St. John...the 13th, we began to build a ‘pinasse. with- 
in the fort with timber that we felled in the country. The 23rd day, our ae 
was finished and launched", (Ref. Hakluyt's Voyages, Vol. 8, p. 311) 


1586-1589. After Darke's raid on Nombre de Dios and the sack Aten Dom- 
ingo and Carthagina, he returned to Cuba with the object of transferring his great 
mass of booty to England in ships he had constructed in Habana. Some authorities 
claim he had five frigates built, others state two. The excellence of the frigates 
turned out by Menendez at Habana and other local yards was demonstrated by the . 
extraordinary speed of their run across the Atlantic. Drake later. wrote, 'Within. 
23 days, we passed from.the Cape of Florida to the Isles of sipnipalals — sie ; 
pp.. 195-196) 


1586 Seen de. Texeda, to hety fortify various Spanish p posse: ssions, built many 
fast frigates at Habana Harbor. (Ref..27, p. 370) Hes 


1587 Cavendish (English) ravaged the coasts of North and South America. At 
Navidad, on the north coast of Haiti, 'He burned the town and two lange. — on. 
the: stocks", (Ref. 3, Vol. X, p. 746) 


1602-1605 After the settlement at Cape de Dios became unintinhinethe due 
to unsanitary conditions, Portobello became the shipbuilding center of the Spanish 
possessions on the continent because of the fine stands of cedar in the hills. After 
being sacked by Captain William Parker in 1602, the town was abandoned and left. 
to the mixed-breed inhabitants. (Ref. 13, Vol. II, p. 506 - footnote - and Ref. 7, 
Vol. VII, ch. XXVII) | Do 


- Subsequent to 1600, while voyages of discovery continued unabated, a new: 
concept of social function took place in the minds of men. Colonization was rapidly 
becoming the major activity of those in authurity. As towns and cities were organi- 
zed, commerce between centers followed rapidly. Additional ships became nec- 
essary and the building thereof resulted in yards being established all over the New 
World to supply the demand. 


One could continue indefinitely descr ibing the interesting circumstances 
under which many historically important ships were built, such as the VIRGINIA 
by Thomas Digby at the Popham Colony in Maine in 1607; the DELIVERANCE and 
PATIENCE in 1609 and 1611 at Bermuda; the ship built by Captain Saussaye at 
Port Royal in Nova Scotia for a French settlement in Maine (1613); the ONRUST 
built by Adiaen Block in 1614 at Manhattan; the seven boats (probably fishing 
smacks) built by Captain John Smith at Monhegan Island, Maine; the BLESSING OF 
THE BAY built in Medford, Massachusetts in 1630; the California built ships, etc.. 
This would extend beyond the scope of this investigation of examples of shipbuilding 
in the New World up to the year 1600. 
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LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY 


From Captain I. von Gerber, Gothenburg, Sweden - - I understand that in your 
country there exists a great boom in modelmaking. It is the same in Sweden as our mari- 
time museums verify. I have made three models in my day since I got a berth ashore, ‘The 
first ono, a full-rigged skysailyarier, GOLDEN FLEECE of New York, was bought by a paper 
and given to the University in Sweden. Today it adorns the clubroom of the Gothenburg 
nation as we call it over here, The second one, a 4W-mast bark with all sails bent, the 
BALASORS of Liverpool, I sold to a private miseum in Denmark, Fifteen years ago, I 
started on the third, It is a skysailyarder with all her running gear rove, This one, 

IT shall never sell. Now and then I spend my spare hours looking at her and dreaming 
myself back to the old days, She was one of Nicol's clippers andi her name was YALLAROI. 
She traded on Australia until sold - ~ to Italian or Norwegian (ownership) - I'm not sure, 
Details: Built 1335 by Hall, Aberdeen; Tonaage 1,565; Length 246 feet; Breadth 38 feet, 
Depth 22 feet; Owner - A, Nicol & Co. of aberdeen, Model length of hull is 125 cm, 


Everything (on the model) was maie by hand including the platform of the gangway. ‘the 
86 screws for the shrouds and backstays toox a whole year to make; 451 blocks of differ- 
ent sizes; 52 shackles measuring only 2 mm. when bent, required another year and to rig 
up the ready maije yaris, reeve the running gear, coil. up ropes on the belaying pins was 
another year's work, I noted the time - = and it took me about 2,000 hours to build 
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this model. It didn't matter because this Kind of work is a well needed relaxation 
and I forgot entirely all the worries of the daily job at the harbor office. - - - 


From James Ferguson of Minneapolis, Minnesota -- I understand that in 
the period of chaos in the French Navy following the Revolution, the standards of 
seamanship hardly kept pace with the rise of civic virtue among the French. Things 
were at such a pass indeed that on many of the ships-of-the-line, the t'gallants 
were not used hecause there was no one to.go aloft and set or furl them. My sur - 
mise is that the lead of the rigging might show what was done to compensate for the 
lack of able seamen among the crew. That of course is only guesswork - - - . 


From Francis E. Bowker of Rutland, Vermont -- It all started when Roy 
(Rogers) wrote me that he had a set of plans of the four-masted schooner HELEN 
BARNET GRING and wasn't satisfied with some of the details. He asked if I could 
help and have been doing so ever since. We must have rounded up well over three 
hundred photos taken about the vessel and Roy has drawn up every clear detail of 
rigging, construction and fittings. Each drawing has been sent to me for criticism 
and if we ever get the job finished, we'll have the finest set of plans for a four- 
masted schooner that ever existed. For some time I have been tracking down all 
possible leads...that a set of builder's plans may be in existence. It may be a for- 
lorn hope, but the search has now extended to Paris. What an odd thing if they 
should turn up there. ‘he! 


Most model builders seem to neglect the big schooners. I imagine it was 
pure chance that lead Roy Rogers to the plans...and me...but I thought a lot of the 
old vessel. I was at her wheel when she was wrecked and have enjoyed every mom- 
ent spent in helping reconstruct her as she was....I'd like to send my personal 
congratulations on the job being done and though I'm not a model enthisiast,...am 
beginning to feel a closer kinship with thern because of the work with Rogers, I'll 
stick to the historical end. There seem to be plenty of craftsmen in the organiza- 
tion. I only wish we could enroll a few old "Downeast Skippers"'.. Recently looked 
over the Roster for sign of a Nova Scotiaman...but could find none, The '"Bluenose'' 


vessels were among the finest and proudest that ever sailed and we should have 
some researchers down there... 


From L. Adams of Sheffield, Alabama...1am strictly an ameteur when 
it comes to sailing ships, my models have been of more recent types of naval vess- 
els. Regarding the number of naval vessels named SARATOGA, you listed four in 
your letter - - whereas there have been six. Not many people know abaut the 8130 
ton cruiser NEW YORK (1890) whose name was changed to SARATOGA in 1911 and 
later in '17, when the keel of CV 3 was laid, the name again changed to ROCHEST- 
ER. She was assigned to the Asiatic Squadron until de-activated in '33 and cut from 
Naval lists in '38. The ship was sunk in Subic Channel on December 24, 1941 to 


keep her out of Japanese control. SARATOGA #6 was launched last October in 
Brooklyn.... 


From John L, Lochhead, Librarian - Mariners Museum, Newport News, 
Virginia-- You may like to know that the Museurin can supply a set of nine blueline 
prints of the plans of the GREAT EASTERN from John Scott Russell's ''Modern Sys- 
tem of Naval Architecture". The set sells for $10. (plus postage) and includes (1) 
First deck plans, (2) Longitudinal section (3) Lines (4) External profile (5) Sail and 
deck plan (6) Paddle wheel & propellor (7) Body plan (8-9) Two cross sections... 


From C, H. Wertz of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania --Do you know of any GOOD 
plans of a ship or brig, Revolutionary period, or earlier, that would lend itself to 
modeling by the rib and plank method in 1/4"' scale if on the smaller size or 1/8" 
scale if of larger proportions? I mean a plan that gives an adequate number of ribs 
so the builder would have little or no trouble in this respect, I understand there are 


about four or five of these given, it is up to the modeler to arrive at the rest by the 
"soft lead' method..... 
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an Robert B. Applebee of Stockton Springs, Maine -- Eastern members 
of the N.R,G. met for a picnic luncheon and informal get-together at Tidal Falls, 
Hancock, Maine, Margaret Nickerson Caldwell, acting secretary of the Eastern 
branch, presided and also read from old records, items of interest regarding —~ 
events in the sailing days of her father, Captain Thomas Nelson Nickerson. With 
Captain Harold G. Foss of Hancock, she discussed Franklin-built vessels - includ- 
ing. the W, H, CARD built by and named for her grandfather. It was Captain Orlan- 
do Foss (father of Capt. H.G.Foss) who commanded this vessel on her maiden and 
many subsequent voyages. Frank W. Thober, President of the New York City branch 
read a paper on the disappearance of the ship BRAZIL in Halifaz harbor during a 
snowstorm in 1883. I told them about my records covering approximately 18,000. 
sailing vessels. A wonderful time was had by all and adjourned after making as 
resolution to make the picnic an annual affair. 


From Harold A. Underhill, Glasgow, Scotland -- Can you give me ‘the names 
of any old established marine photographers in the States? I am working on a new 
book dealing with the square-rigged yachts of the turn of the century, and would like 
some good photographs... A list of those on which I am presently working..deals— 
with vessels owned for the whole or part of their time in the States...If 1 cannot get 
good photographs....I may perhaps be able to get the loan of some old news cuttings, 
or the owners may be willing to have them photostated: and send me the copies with 
the bill. From the information contained in such old cuttings, I could probably 
produce either a washdrawing or water colour from which to make illustrations.... 


HAIDA, ex COLUMBINE, ex CAROLA IV; (1885) steel, auxiliary, brigantine- 
ELEANOR, ex WACOUTA: (1894) steel, auxiliary, brigatine; owner James Hill, St. 

*.. Paul 
VALHALLA (1892) steel, auxiliary, ship: owners -British; Irving Cox of NY: British: 
SAGAMORE (1888) wood, auxiliary, barkentine; owner W,H, Barnard, NY. 
ALOHA (1910) steel, auxiliary, bark; owner A,C, James, NY 
WHITE HEATHER, ex APACHE (1890) steel, auxiliary, bark: owners British; 

E. Randolf, NY: 
COLUMBIA (1899) steel, auxiliary, brigantine; owned J,H,Ladew, NY 
FAUVETTE, ex BARRACOUTA, ex ALSACIA, ex ESTHER (1869) iron, sities, 
Urigantine 
SATANELLA (1880) auxiliary, brigantine (ex schooner) 
KINGDOM (1873) wood, auxiliary, barkentine-ex trading barque REBECCA: CROWELL 
WANDA (1885) steel, auxiliary, brigantine 
IBIS, ex MERMAID (1873) wood, auxiliary, brigantine 
MARGARET I, ex. MARGARET (1899) steel, auxiliary, brigantine © 
APHRODITE (1898) steel, auxiliary bark; owner Payne Whitney, NY, et al. 
ALOHA (1889) auxiliary brigantine; owner A.C, James, NY 
AMERICAN (1898) steel, auxiliary ship; owner Miss G. Watt, NY-Standard Oil Co. 
GADABOUT, ex ALLITA, ex VELOCITY (1892) auxiliary schooner, ex brig. 
ENTERPRISE (1892) auxiliary brigantine; owner F,J,Perin, NY 
NORSEMAN, ex LADY GODIVA, ex MOHICAN,ex WALUCIA II, ex APACHE, ex 
NORSEMAN {1890) wood auxiliary brigantine 

NIAGARA (1898) steel auxiliary bark; owner Howard Could, NY; USN during Ww. wil 
NARADA (1889) steel auxiliary brigantine; owner Henry Walter, Balt. » USN W.W,I1 
XARIFA, ex OPHELE, ex XARIFA (1894) auxiliary brigantine 
CARNEGIE (1909) wood auxiliary brigantine; owner Carnegie Institute 


The above list is not complete, and will be added to as work proceeds... al am con- 
centrating on the older vessels built prior to 1914. 

-0-0-0- 
Secretary! 's Note: Copies of 'Excerpts from the SEAMAN's VADE- MECUM and DE- 
FENSIVE WAR BYSEA" prepared by William Mountaine and printed in 1744 - are 
still available for one dollar. Please send your order to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
There will be no further reprints after the present edition has-been distributed, 
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PICTURE HISTORY OF THE U.S.NAVY - by Theodore Roscoe and Fred Freeman, 


published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1956. $12.50--Review by 
William E, Lee, N,R.G. 


The authors have done a marvelous job in preparing this book for publication 
and too seldom has there been such an amazing collection of pictures of the "Old 
Navy'' as can be found between the covers of this work, An outstanding feature of 
the work was the apparent directness of the authors in telling the story without pull- 
ing any punches or glossing over the facts that the "old Navy'' was not all glory and 
some of its officers were downright worthless. Fortunately for the Navy and the 
Nation, the many good men were able to surmount the difficulties presented and 
able to develop the Department into the splendid organization as we know it today. 
Of particular interest to the researcher of the War Between States era is that both 
sides are treated with equal credits and details. Likewise, there are many minor 
details presented that have heretofore been neglected by most standard reference 
works, Ship model builders will find a wealth of detail in the various pictures as. 


well as a few small reference plans. This work is recommended for reference 
purposes, 


WINDJAMMER MODELLING - by Clive Monk, published by Faber & Faber Ltd., 
London, England and distributed in U.S.A, by John de Graff, Inc., 64 West 23rd 
Street, New York 10, N.Y., $6.00. Review by Max L, O'Starr, N.R.G. 


Intermediate and advanced shipmodel builders will not find too much assist- 
ance in this work, however the innumerable beginners in the craft who may have 
passed the stage of glueing pieces of plastic together and have mastered carving 
the balsa hulls and skimpy rigging of the inexpensive shipmodel kits - may use this 
work to advantage and develop their skill in the production of a picturesque scenic 
model. The primary subject of this work is the 4-master barque ROSSHIRE, 1891- 
1900, which is presented as a scenic waterline model. Considering that the model 
was scaled down to 12 inches overall, the amount of detail included was very good. 
There are many photos of square riggers and simplified plans of the FALLS of 
GARRY, ARCHIBALD RUSSELL, COUNTY of CAITHNESS, CARL VINNEN, 4s 
CUTTY SARK, LOCH ETIVE and ACAMAS appear at the end of the book. This 
work deserves a recommend for beginners, but not advanced craftsmen. 


U-BOAT WAR, by Harold Busch; Published by Ballantine Books, New York - $0. 35 
Review by Willis L. Nye 


The Germans did well by their "pig boats" having constructed 879 of the leth- 
al creatures during 1939-1945. The German Navy sustained terrific losses in 
spite of apparent success. Of 39,000 crewmen trained for such service, only 
7,000 survived. While sinking merchantmen by the scores, they had their share 
of faulty torpedoes, fouled up electronic gear, personnel problems plus anti-sub- 
marine forces of the enemy. The author tells the story well, neither sensational, 
droll nor repetitive. He hammers home the story of devotion to country, duty, 
victory, hardship, and defeat. As a factual documentation of facts, the book is 
without equal as to the exploits of Admiral Reeder's sea dogs, but the reader can 
sense the hopelessness of officers and men when they realize they are fighting a 
lost cause as the effectiveness of the anti-submarine war by the opposing forces. 
A very worthy book. 


THE ANNUAL DOG WATCH - Published by the Shiplovers' Society of Victoria, 
Box 1169K, Melbourne, Australia - 4/6 (Number 13 edition) N,R.G. Staff Review. 


The thirteenth edition of this attractive little publication for the ''Shiplovers' 
Societies of Australia'' by the Victoria group continues in the traditional manner of 
presenting stories about ships touching the shores of Australia and short biograph- 
ical sketches of the men who sailed them. The coverage is by no means restrictive 
to the Australian continent, but includes many other Pacific areas as well. It was 
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interesting to note that articles from comtributors in the ''State s"' included one by 
our Winston Langdon (N.R.G.) of Hornersville, Missouri and another by Erik 
Heyl of Buffalo, N.Y. Miss S,A,E,Strom, the Editor, has once again produced a 
booklet for those who love the sea and take delight in the oddities thereof. 
-0-0-0- 
QUERIES 


06-1...Mrs. Barbara Belkin of Little Neck, New York - writes, 'My next model, 
after completing the DILIGENCE, shall be of the Elizabethan galleon REVENGE and 
am now starting to assemble information on the vessel. I have Clive Millward's 
plans and book but my concern is with the color scheme. There is no question 
where he indicates black or white, but it would be helpful to know the tones of red, 
yellow, blue and green. For instance he refers to green topsides and blue doors. 


Tones vary enormously in these two colors and it would be helpful to know which 
shade would be proper, "' 


06-2...Harry V. Dunn, Jr. of Eutaw, Alabama - "I would like to have some sug- 


gestions or methods of making very small thimbles to go in the eyesplice of a line. 
By small, I mean 1/32"'inside diameter." 


06-3...H. F. Rayl, Steubenville, Ohio - "I am trying to obtain data on the TRES | 
AMIGOS, the vessel depicted on a postage stamp issued recently by Cuba to com- 
meorate the centenary of the birth of the Cuban patriot Emilio Nunez. The vessel 
was used by him to run guns to Cuba and was caught in the act by the U.S. Coast 
Guard Dec. 18, 1896. I have been unable to learn anything about the vessel itself 
except it was a small (crew of three) steamer of American origin that was sold to 
Sr. Nunez. Would like to know what happened after capture; port of registry; and 
if possible, original owners and related information". 

0-0-0-0-0 


INTRODUCING NEW MEMBERS 


BERTRAND, REAL - 7 High Street, Lynn, Massachusetts; was introduced to 
N.R.G, by his brother Georges Bertrand who advises he is interested in model- 
ling ships of the 19th century. 


BRIGHAM, JOHN S,R. - Box 198-A, Route #4, Raleigh, North Carolina; indicates 
he is interested in maritime art and frigates of the early 1800's, particularly the 
CONSTITUTION and ESSEX. Mr. Brigham was nominated by J.W.Partin, Jr. 


BRUCKSHAW, ROBERT V., - 2751 Detroit Avenue, Toledo 10, Ohio; is a model 
builder of ships of the period of 1500-1800. He was introduced to the Guild by 
Dick Orr. =? 


DIEROFF, WALTER L.-Brynwood Apartments, G-1, Wynnewood & Yerkes Roads, 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania; is another who was advised about N.R.G. by Dick Orr. 
He is a builder of models from the Colonial period to present day yachts (sail). M 
Mr. Dieroff is a member of the Dorp family that operated a ship yard in Camden, 
N.J. for many years under the name of Quigley and Dorp. 


De MOTT, JOHN J. - The Methodist Home, Charlotte 5, North Carolina; has 
a general reading interest in nautical matters. At present is engaged in writing 


about the Sewall Fleet of Bath, Muine, and similar research on "Standard Oil 
Sailing Ships". 


EVANS, HERBERT S. - Vice President & General Manager, Boston Tow Boat Co. 
54 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Massachusetts; was introduced by Ralph Eastman and is 
interested in Boston Harbor tugs. Mr. Evans was most complimentary about the 
recent article by Prof. Evers Burtner on the tug PETER B. BRADLEY and added 
that ''the explanation of the passenger license (tug) might be that many tugs in those 
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days ...did a great deal of carrying "people for hire"... "I think the original "lux- 
urious cabin" was installed by the builder because Mr. Bradley (owner) used the 


PETER B, BRADLEY and successor ROBERT S, BRADLEY for party boats and 
more or less as yachts to entertain guests." 


FEE, ROBERT GRAND-CRAWFORD - P.O, Box 429, Newport News, Virginia; 
needs no introduction as he is one of the former members of N.RG who is now able 
to resume active status. We regret to learn that Mr. Fee has been ill recently, 
but is well on his way to recovery. He is a professional ship model builder and 
naval architect with Newport News Ship & Dry Dock Company. Many examples of 
his craftsmanship may be found at Mariners Museum and in private collections. 


GREEN, BARRY ADAMS - 4237 West Avenue 42, Los Angeles 65, California; in- 
formed us he is interested in building ships models and marine art. Period of 


interest covers 1600-1800 and includes Spanish galleons; European men-of-war, 
frigates, etc. 


HARRINGTON, JAMES G. - 132] Bayliss Drive, Alexandria, Virginia; was in- 
troduced to the Guild by Bill Lee. Mr. Harrington is interested in the sailing ship 
era between 1850-1900 and would particularly like toreceive any leads on the Tay- 


lor Ship Yard (Justin E. Taylor) and/or plans of vessels constructed at this yard - 
if possible one of the SOOLOO built in 1861. 


KELLEY, LESLIE H. - 414 Lakehurst Drive, Nashville 6, Tennessee; cheerfully 
admits to being a "land-lubber and armchair sailor", but also adds he is a ship- 
modeller interested in sailing craft prior to 1850. Member of Wembley Ship Mod- 
el Society and Great Lakes Model Shipbuilders' Guild. 


LEAVITT, JOHN F. - 22 Evans Road, Marblehead, Massachusetts; advises he 
served aboard numerous 2 and 3 master Maine coasting schooners and after com- 
ing ashore has been a marine artist and yacht broker. He is also a modelbuilder 
and collector of photographs of sailing craft - particularly schooners that were 


"owned or traded down east". Mr. Leavitt was posted about N.R.G. by Mr. 
Andrew Nesdall of Boston. 


MARTEIN, Captain J.B. - Wentholtweg 8. Epse, Gorssel, The Netherlands; is 
interested in historical sailing ships. He served before the mast and as officer in 
Dutch and English sailing vessels. Is presently engaged in business as a profess- 
ional ship model builder and marine artist. Clients are museums and collectors. 


PATT, EDWIN A, - 53 Annawamscutt Road, West Barrington, Rhode Island; 
is nne of the founders of ''Steamship Historical Society of America, Inc." and has 
been Executive Secretary of the organization since 1946. He was introduced to 
N.R.G. by John Lochhead, Librarian of Mariners Museum. 


PEARCE, GEORGE ALLEN, Jr. - 1707 Preston Road, Alexandria, Virginia; de- 
scribes his activities and interests as - Yacht Broker, Marine Painter, former 
Merchant and Naval Reserve Officer. He also spent some eight years with the 
Pusey & Jones Shipbuilding Co., of Wilmington, Delaware. He was advised of the 
Guild by Kenn Perry of the Smithsonian Institute. 


RAYNAUD, Captain ADRIAN F, - 5737 E. 56th, Seattle, Washington; was in- 
troduced to N.R.G. by Mr. A.D.Keil, Jr. who tells us the Captain is a Marine 
Surveyor in the Puget Sound area. He went to sea at 16 and served as seaman and 
officer aboard the 4 masted bark EDWARD SEWALL. Later he purchased the 
schooner RUTH (portland, Oregon) and engaged in the copra trade in Tahiti. He 
also at one time commanded the MAINE of the American Mail Line. 
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The NAUTICAL RESEARCH JOURNAL is published by members of the 
NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD. Membership dues are $5.00 per annum and 
include all issues of the Journal published during the year, plus index of the 
current volume, plus copy of the latest Membership Roster. New members re- 
ceive the numbers which have been previously issued in the current year. 

Dues are payable January First of each year and arein force until receipt 
of the written resignation of the member. Opinions and assertions appearing in 
the Journal are the private ones of the writers. All rights are reserved and re- 
publication of material published should not be accomplished without the per- 
mission of the secretary. 

The NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD is a non-profit and co-operative or- 
ganization founded in 1948 by Harry D. Hamilton. All income of the Guild is 
used to defray publication and business expenses of the organization. No officer 
or member receives any monetary compensation for his contribution. 


Secretary-Treasurer, James W.Harbin, Jr.,4110 Beall St., Landover Hills, Md. 
Membership Chairman, Willis L, Nye, 3038 Bridge Street, Hayward, California 
Assistart Secretary, Thomas Hornsby, 537 Boyer Road, Cheltenham, Pennsylvania 
Asst. Chrmn. Mbrsp. Comm., F,J, Watson, Jr.,204 David Dr. A-1, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Secretary's Bi- Monthly Report to Members of The Nautical Research Guild 


As we enter the "home stretch" of volume eight, it is comforting for the sec- 
retary to report that several more worthy studies are in preparation for early 
printing. Material is still in being collected for another issue on the subject of 
whaling and there is also every reason to believe that material on various fishing 
craft would be equally desirable. We can also use articles - long or short - on 
your favorite topic, and all members are cordially invited to take part in this great 
undertaking. 


-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 
INTRODUCTION OF NEW MEMBERS 
(continued from p. 119) 


SACKSON, Murray - 190 Waverly Place, New York 14, N.Y.; is interested in the 
history of marine transportation and evolution of ship construction and propulsion. 
He builds models and is presently working on the FLYING FISH. 


UNDERHILL, Andrew M, - 37 Bellport Lane, Bellport, Long Island, N.Y.; 
is interested in yacht racing (Star class) and ship model building. His period of 
interest covers sailing vessels of the 19th and early 20th centuries, particularly 
the large 4 masters. He is a member of the Mystic Marine Historical Association. 


WUESTHOFF, LeoH. - P,O.Box 3466, San Francisco, California; is a Master, 
Pilot, Towboatman and Author primarily intere sted in the nautical histcrical back- 
ground of Pacific Coast shipping. He was introduced by Mr. Wallace E. Martin. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


EAKINS, PETER R.-495 Prince Arthur West, Apt. 3, Montreal, P.Q,Canada 
FOWLER, E.M. -1414 West 4]st Street, Norfolk, Virginia 

CREEN, FLOYD J, -15425 - 20th S.W., Seattle 66, Washington 
JACKSON, R.W. - 1647 Jersey Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

STEVENS, SP3 JOHN R.- Detachment #4, ‘::aiion Complement, 5022 ASU, 

Ft. Carson, Colorado 

SHANK, MEHREL - 4006 40th Street, Nitro, West Virginia 

SMALLEY, KEN -380 South Giles, Bridgetor, New Jersey 
Von HUENE, -70 Cypress Strest, &*ookline, Massachusetts 

WEBR, CLINTON G., Jr.-3316 Delano Street, Silver Spring, Maryland 
WIT-LiAMS, H.O,. - c/o Williams Hobbyhcuse, Marathon, Florida 
DECEASED - Mr. Don Mannzen of Woodville, Texas 

Mr. Pauli C. Nicholson of Providence, Rhode Island on June 28, 1956 
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